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ABSTRACT 

Within the last decade, many schools and departments 
of home economics have changed their name to "human ecology," whereas 
others have become "family and consumer sciences," and still others 
have remained unchanged. "Human ecology" has tended to be used more 
in higher education, and "family and consumer sciences," in secondary 
schools and professional organizations. The name changes are one 
manifestation of extensive soul searching within home economics, 
beginning in the late i970s. At that time, Marjorie Brown and others 
proposed a reorientation of the curriculum from the traditional 
emphasis on technical and vocational skills of homemaking toward a 
critical sciences approach in order to help students learn to think, 
reflect, and take action through the study of perennial, practical 
family problems. Forces driving the changes in name and focus include 
the following: (1) changes in women's roles and family structures; 

(2) poor image and low priority accorded to home and family in 
society generally and consequently to the home economics field; (3) 
desire to increase the field's standing in academia and to recruit 
and retain students with a more relevant curriculum; (A) the 
influence of feminist thought, with its emphasis the on valuing the 
family sphere as much as the public sphere; and (5) the trend toward 
integrated curricula and holistic, connected forms of knowledge. The 
restructuring in home economic reflects the overall restructuring 
taking place in many educational institutions. The field of study 
still retains its focus on the work of the family, however. (Contains 
an annotated list of 16 references and 3 resource organizations.) 

(KC) 
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Home Economies by Any Other Neme 



Within the last decade, many schools and departments of 
home economics have changed their name to 'human 
ecology,” others have turned to 'iamily and consumer 
sdences," and still others have remained unchanged. This 
A/leif looks at the impetus behind this trend and some of 
the issues involved in the refocusing of home economics 
curricula. 

The word ecology derives from the Greek oikos 
(household), and 'hi^an ecology" was considered as a 
name for the field at the formative Lake Placid 
Conferences (1898-1908) (Brown 1993). Human ecology 
has tended to be adopted more in higher education, 
family and consumer sciences in secondary schools and 
the major professional associations. In fact, Bailey et al. 
(1993) define human ecology as an interdisciplinary idgker 
education program concerned with family well-being, 
human development, human environments, and their 
interrelationships. The mission of family and consumer 
sciences (PCS) education is defined by the PCS Division 
of the American Vocational Association as preparing 
students for family life, work life, and careers in PCS. 
“Our unique focus is on families, work, and their 
interrelationships” (Redick 1995, p, 133). 

The name changes are one manifestation of extensive soul 
searching within home economics, beginning as early as 
the late 1970s when Marjorie Brown and others proposed 
a reorientation of the curriculum from the traditional 
emphasis on technical/vocational skills of homemaking 
(cooking, sewing, etc) toward a critical sciences approach: 
“helping students learn to think, reflea, and takeaaion 
through the study of perennial, practu .d family problems" 
(ibid., p. 134). Home economics (by any name) is thus 
aligned with the emphasis on critical thinking curriculum 
in other curricular areas; it is seen as a program to prepare 
oil students for work and family life (Thomas and Smith 
1994). Forces driving the changes in name and focus 
include the following: (1) changes in women’s roles and 
family struaures; (2) poor image and low priority accorded 
to home and family in society generally and consequently 
to the home economics field; (3) desire to increase the 
field’s standing ir the academy and to recruit and retain 
students with a more relevant curriculum; (4) the influ- 
ence of feminist thought, which emphasizes that the 
“Hestian” (private/family/houschold) sphere and its ways 
of knowing should be as valued as the “Hermean” (public) 
sphere (McGregor 1994); and (5) the trend toward 
integrated curricula and holistic, connected forms of 
knowledge. 

Brown (1993) asserts that “for home economics to adopt 
‘human ecology’ as a name for the profession and its sub- 
ject matter is both presumptuous and illogical and is 
sometimes motivated only by a concern for image- 
building" (p, 411). Although the name confusion and 
struggles over curriculum and professional identity may 



give the impression of a field in crisis, what is happening 
in home economics reflects the overall restrurturing 
taking place in many educational institutions. Thompson 
(1995) suggests that recent pressures on home economics 
stem from "strurtural problems in society as a whole"— 
such as the multiple social problems affeaing families— 
"and not from intrinsic defeas in the field" (p. 53). Redick 
(1995) concludes that the name changes are not the 
essence of what has happened in the field over the past 
decade, but "one very visible outcome of the substantial 
changes that have taken place in what was once known 
almost universally as home economics. One thing, how- 
ever, has not changed: this field of study still retains its 
focus on the work of the family” (p. 148). 
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Program Visibility." Journal of Home Economics 85, 
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Reports on the American Home Economics Association’s 
1993 survey of higher education home economics units, 
documenting changes in names, enrollment trends, and 
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Klein, S. R. “Changing Roles Jouixalt^Home 

Economics d>S, na 4 (Winter 1993): 19-25. 500 779) 

Recent role changes, espedally those of women, neces- 
sitate a restructuring of home economics. Retaining its 
family focus, it should emphasue the roles of all family 
members, quality of life, and the social relevance of family 
issues and family life education. 

Larson, B. J. “The Forgotten DisdpUne.” JoumalofHome 
Economics^!, no. 4 (Winter 1990): 16-20. 417 734) 

Home economics has been ignored in recent educational 
reform efforts, although its curriculum fulfills many fre- 
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understanding of human experience, preparation for 
work, communication skills, active participation, context- 
uality, and moral reasoning. 

McGregor, S. L. T. “Influencing and Shaping Policy from 
a Hestian Perspective.” Canadian Home Economics 
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should strive to influence policy and assert the value of 
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Montgomery, B., and Way, W. L. “Lost and Found 
Voices in the Process of Curriculum Change." 
American Vocational Association conference paper, 
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Interviews with 10 family and consumer science teachers 
revealed that curriculum change was an experience of dis- 
continuous ways of knowing. In practice, teachers often 
based content on a technical view of home economics and 
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experience. 

Rodick, S. S. “The Family and Consumer Sciences Cur- 
riculum." In CantentoftheCuiiicuIum, edited 
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Association for Supervision and Curriculum Dcvclopj- 
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Discusses the emergence of a philosophical base for family 
and consumer sciences and reports on the movement to- 
ward a process-oriented curriculum that emphasizes criti- 
cal thinking and practical problem solving focused on the 
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bandwagon, but relate global issues to its central focus on 
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Educated in Home Economics.* Canadian HomeEcO' 
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Examines the educational ideals explicit in Marjorie 
Brown’s conception of home economics education and 
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of contemporary critiques in education, 
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Spheres." Canadian Home Eooncmicsjoimial 45, na 2 
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Recasts home economics using systems theory, social 
construction, and feminist principles in terms of private/ 
public (Hestian/Hermean) space. Suggests that this frame- 
work provides a nongendered vocabulary with which to 
look at family and state as interacting, self-regulating 
systems. 

Thompson, P, J. “A ‘Place’ for Theory in Home Eco 
rK>mics.” Canadian Home EocHiomics Joumal A6, na 2 
(Spring 1996): 58-62. 

It is not gender that differentiates home economics, but 
the Hestian principles it addresses. Rather than name 
changes, home economics needs descriptive and explana- 
tory theory that supports its reason for being. 

Vaines, E. “Ecology as a Unifying Theme for Home Eco- 
nomics/HumanEcology.” Canadian HomeEconomics 
Journal M, no. 2 (Spring 1994): 59-62. (EJ 482 731) 
Discusses the complex character of everyday life as the 
de®p ecology of home economics/human ecology. Ex- 
plores the meanings of ecology and the ways in which 
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namic living systems. 
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cate that home economics should not jump on the 
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